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PIP TLE TURTLE 


The Great Chief of Eel River 
By Otho Winger 


Few people who live along this little stream in northern Indiana 
are aware of the fact that on its banks was born the greatest Indian 
that ever lived; that many times he traveled the length of Eel River 
Valley in his bark canoe on the waters of his native stream or by pony 
along the Indian trail. His Indian name was Me-she-kin-no-quah, 
which translated into English means Little Turtle. He was the son of 
the great Miami chief, A-que-nack-que whom some would say was 
even greater than his illustrious son. 

Aquenackque’s_ village was on the banks of Eel River, five miles 
east of what is now Columbia City, in Whitley county. Tradition says 
that he won fame and leadership among the Indians by his bravery in 
the war with the Iroquois. When that fierce tribe from the east made 
war upon the Miamis of the west and had all but driven them from 
their homes, it was Aquenackque who planned an ambuscade of the 
enemy and so decisively defeated them that they came no more on 
their marauding expeditions. In 1748, Aquenackque and other west- 
ern chiefs made a treaty of friendship with the English colonists at 
Lancaster, Pa. It is also said that this great chief met George Washing- 
ton in Philadelphia about 1760. 

Here on the banks of Eel River known to him in the Miami 
Language as The Ke-na-po-co-mo-co, or snake fish, Aquenackque rais- 
ed a remarkable family. Most noted, of course was Meshekinnoquah, 
The Little Turtle. Aquenackque also had a number of daughters. One 
of them, Tah-cum-wah, married a French trader and became the 
mother of the famous chief, John B. Richardville, known to the In- 
dians as Pe-che-wa, the wildcat. Here on the banks of the Kenapoco- 
moco this noted chief spent his last days, proud of the growing 
prowess of his noble son. 

We do not know the date of the death of Aquenackque nor just 
when Little Turtle was recognized as chief of the great Miamis. In- 
heritance alone would not have made him chief. Some great deed of 
valor must commend him to this position. This he performed in the 
defeat of La Balme in 1780. On the north side of the river road that 
skirts the south side of the Eel River about seven miles east of Colum- 
bia City, is a large stone on which we read these words: “In memory 
of Col. Auguste de la Balme and his soldiers who were killed in battle 
with the Miami Indians under Little Turtle at this place, Nov. 5, 
1780.” 

La Balme was a Frenchman who came over with Lafayette to 
assist the Americans in their war of Independence. He came west and 
was with George Rogers Clark at Vincennes. The success of Gen. 
Clarke suggested and inspired LaBalme to attempt a conquest of his 


This picture of Little Turtle was made by 
the celebrated portrait painter, Gilbert Stuart 
at the request of George Washington, when our 
Eel River chief visited the president in Phila- 
delpkia. The original was destroyed when the 
British burned the Capitol in 1814. 


own. So he gathered a body of men from Kaskaskia and Vincennes and 
started north with them up the Wabash. He had little opposition un- 
til he reached the great Indian village, Ke-ki-on-ga, where Fort Wayne 
now stands. The Indians and the white traders fled at his approach. 
He took possession of their stores and used them as his own. He heard 
of a trading post on Eel River and desired to secure possession of this 
also. So leaving some twenty men to guard the captured stores at Keki- 
onga, he started out over the Indian trail that led to Eel River and the 
Little Turtle village. This proved to be an unfortunate expedition. 

The Miami Indians, stirred up by the French traders, Baubien 
and Leselle, were up in arms against this intrusion. They destroyed the 
small body of men left at Kekionga. They attacked LaBalme before he 
reached the Eel River trading post, but he pressed on and took posses- 
sion. There he was hemmed in by a large body of Indians under the 
young chief, Little Turtle. They attempted to escape but were pre- 
vented by superior Indian force. They then fortified themselves as best 
they could on the banks of Eel River. Here they were besiged for some 
time, but were finally massacred by an overwhelming force. 


This conflict with La Balme had a great influence on Little Tur- 
tle. He had long heard about the white men moving into Kentucky, 
the hunting ground of the Indians. He had also heard that they were 
crossing the Ohio River into the hunting grounds of his own tribe. 
Now an army of white men had dared to invade to Kekionga, his na- 
tion’s capital. He knew they would come again. So he fought back 
against them in the only way he knew how. With small bodies of In- 
dian warriors gathered from along Eel River and the Wabash he would 
make raids along the Ohio. He would not only attack forts in Ken- 
tucky, but he did not hesitate to destroy pioneer farm homes. It is 
dificult to understand why a great chief with a reputation for being 
more merciful than many of his race would be leader in so many 
bloody deeds. But these pioneer farmers as well as the white soldiers 
were as foreign intruders into the lands of his fathers. They were des- 
troying the hunting lands of his people. And so he fought them. 
From 1780 he led many expeditions south to these attacks. There are 
records of more than fifteen hundred white people who lost their lives 
in Kentucky and along the Ohio during these years. 

When Washington became president, one of his most perplexing 
problems was what to do with these Miami Indians along Eel River 
and at Kekionga, with their leader and chief, Meshekinnoquah, The 
Little Turtle. The number of white settlers along the Ohio was in- 
creasing. Kentucky was soon to ask for admission as a state. These 
western people asked for protection from the Indians. Washington 
realized the importance of the request and made efforts to protect 
them. He knew that the great Indian village of Kekionga, now Fort 
Wayne, was the center of Indian strength. So his first effort was an 
attempt to destroy that stronghold. 

In 1790 he sent General Josiah Harmar with a small army 
against that place. Harmar marched northward with his army from 
Fort Washington, now Cincinnati. It was a long, tiresome march 
through the wilderness to Kekionga. When they did arrive, they 
found many Jndian cabins and a large village but the Indians, true to 
their custom, which Harmar little understood, had fled. His army 
set fire to the fruit and grain which the Indians had collected for 
winter. It is said that Harmar and his men burned more than twenty 
thousand bushels of corn which the Indian women had raised and 
collected for food. 

Harmar discovered a broad Indian trail leading out to the north- 
west. He sent Col. John Hardin with a part of his army out on this 
trail to pursue the Indians, whom he supposed to have fled at his ap- 
proach. This proved to be the great trail that led to the Indian vil- 
lages on the St. Joseph and on to Chicago. Col. Hardin showed al- 
most no caution, believing that the savages would not fight such a 
force as he had. But he did not know the Indians nor their great 
chief. Little Turtle was waiting for him, and where the trail crossed 
Eel River, had set a trap for Hardin. At that time, there was a 
marshy prairie on either side of the river while the trail was flanked by 
heavy timber on both sides. On the far side of the small stream and 


swamp, the Indians had built a fire and placed some small trinkets 
around it in a haphazard manner. Believing that the Indians had fled 
at his approach, Hardin plunged ahead and soon his small force was 
wading through the swamp with heavy timber on both sides. Then 
Little Turtle who was lying in ambush with his Indians poured in 
upon the little army a deadly fire. Most of the men fled back along 
the trail, Col. Hardin running with them. A part of the army under 
Co!. John Armstrong stood their ground, but were nearly all killed. 
Col. Armstrong sank to his neck in the mud and water, so that the In- 
dians did not find him. During the night he had to watch the Indian 
dance of victory over the dead and dying bodies of his comrades. 
Early the next morning, he escaped and joined Col. Hardin and his 
men at Kekionga. 

Few people who drive along U. S. 33, ten miles northwest of Fort 
Wayne at a place called Heller’s Corner realize that here occurred one 
of the bloody battles of Indian war. And few who live along Eel 
River realize that our little stream ran red with the blood of that 
battle. 

Little Turtle led his Indians to Kekionga to watch what Harmar 
and his army would do. They were all discouraged and ready to re- 
curn to Fort Washington. They retreated up the St. Mary’s river a few 
miles and camped for the night. There old John Hardin got to think- 
ing, that he had been defeated by the Indians whom he had so boast- 
fully despised. He said he could never go back to Kentucky and admit 
he had run from the Indians. He told Gen. Harmar that if he would 
allow him to take a small force back to Kekionga, he would surprise 
the Indians, who would be thinking that the white army was gone. 
Harmar at last yielded to his request. Co]. Hardin with a few hundred 
men returned to the Indian stronghold anxious to retrieve the sting of 
the defeat on the Eel River. But a greater defeat awaited him. For 
while a part of his army was crossing the Maumee, at the foot of what 
is now Harmar street, Little Turtle again surprised the white men and 
poured upon them a deadly fire. Several hundred were killed and 
Hardin had failed again. One eye witness of the battle declared he 
could have walked across the Maumee river on the bodies of dead 
men. Nothing could now stop Harmar and his army from retreating 
to Fort Washington. 


Victorious though he now was, Little Turtle declared that if the 
white man would stay on the other side of the Ohio river, the In- 
dians would let them alone but if they came north of the Ohio into 
the land of his fathers, he would fight them again. 

When the news of Harmar’s defeat reached Kentucky and the 
Ohio river settlements, there was great alarm for they expected more 
raids and massacres. They appealed to President Washington for 
help. The president ordered General Arthur Sinclair, who was gov- 
ernor of the Northwest Territory with headquarters at Marietta, 
Ohio, to collect the largest army possible, proceed to Kekionga and 
do what Harmar had failed to do. 

, St. Clair’s army consisted of about fifteen hundred men, the 
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These pictures show Heller’s Corner today, three miles south of 
Churubusco. The battle was in a swamp near the present Baptist 
Church and cemetery. The lower half shows the lowland prairie where 
the Indian trail crossed Eel River. 


largest army that had ever been sent against the Indians. They were 
to destroy the Indian villages at Kekionga, at the juncture of the 
three rivers, and establish a permanent fort there. President Wash- 
ington had long ago expressed the belief that something like that 
would be the only way to protect the pioncers, who were making 
settlements in the Ohio valley. So certain was St. Clair of his success 
that several hundred women accompanied the army so they could 
help build homes in the new town that was to be builtin the North- 
west. 

It was a long, tiresome march for the army through western 
Ohio towards Kekionga. The army was tired, cold and hungry when, 
on the evening of Nov. 3, 1791, it reached a small stream which they 
supposed was the St. Mary’s, but which was a part of the Wabash 
River at what is now Ft. Recovery, Ohio. The men and women 
gave little thought for safety that night in their need for food, fire 
and rest. But that was to be the last night for most of them. Not far 
away in the forest was the great chief Little Turtle with a thousand 
warriors from along Eel River and the Wabash. He had been drilling 
this body of Indians for weeks while his young men were scouting 
and watching every movement of St. Clair’s army. 

On the morning of Nov. 4, just before daylight, when the of- 
ficers were gathering for council, Little Turtle and his Indians at- 


tacked with all fury and force. The camp of St. Clair was in con- 
fusion but his men rallied to the fight bravely. Little Turtle had a 
body of sharp shooters, under the direction of William Wells, a white 
boy whom he had captured, adopted and raised as an Indian. These 
made it their aim to shoot down the officers and the men at the can- 
non. Confusion increased and soon the entire white army was sur- 
rounded and were being rapidly and helplessly shot down. Through 
the bravery and strategy of Col. Darke, the army and camp _fol- 
lowers found a way to flee southward along the path they had come 
the day before. Two-thirds of the soldiers and many of the women 
were killed. St. Clair’s army was the largest force ever sent against 
the Indians and this was the greatest defeat the whites ever suffered 
at the hands of the Indians. This was due largely to the superior gen- 
eralship of Little Turtle, the great chief of Eel River. Some have said 
that in the defeats of Harmar and St. Clair, Little Turtle showed 
something of the genius of Napoleon. 

When the news of this terrible defeat reached President Wash- 
ington he was enraged and bewildered. How did it, how could it 
happen? What could be done about it? The danger to the western 
settlements was greatly increased. There was opposition in eastern 
states to spend more men and money on this far away land, for at 
that time we had no railroads, telegraph nor telephone. Little Turtle 
had said to the whites, “Stay on the south side of the Ohio, and we 
will let you alone.’’ Many Americans were quite willing to let Little 
Turtle have his way about it. Perhaps President Washington might 
have agreed also, but he believed that if America turned the great 
Northwest Territory over to the Indians, it would soon be in the 
hands of the British who had been anxious to annex it to Canada. 

It was with difficulty that Washington persuaded Congress to 
grant more money to raise another army. When he had secured this 
he had the difficult responsibility of selecting a leader. After making 
a careful study of the Revolutionary generals, he selected ‘Mad 
Anthony” Wayne, the hero of Stony Point, the richest of the revo- 
lutionary generals, a veritable dandy in his attitude on dress for him- 
self and his: soldiers, but a man to whom fear was unknown. Gen. 
Wayne accepted the duty with a sense of the great job ahead. He did 
not underestimate the fighting strength of the Indians nor of the 
ability of their great chief. Little Turtle on the other hand knew the 
fighting qualities of General Wayne. He advised the Indians to make 
Bac? ‘“For”said he, “the Americans now have a general who never 
sleeps. 


GEN. WAYNE’S CAMPAIGN 


General Wayne took more than two years to drill his army in 
the ways and methods of Indian fighting. When he was fully ready, 
he started with his army northward from Fort Washington, over the 
same route used by Hamar and St. Clair before him. When he reached 
Fort Jefferson, he saw that fortified hill was too small for use of an 
army of any size, so a few miles north on the banks of a small 
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This map shows not only the location of the Little Turtle Village but 
also the country over which he hunted and where he presided as_ chief. 
The top half is an enlargement of the outlined section in the lower map 
labeled “Little Turtle’s Country.” 


stream he built a large fort which he called Greenville, in honor of 
Gen. Nathaniel Green, whom he very much admired. 


From Fort Greenville, Wayne sent a part of his army northward 
to the scene of St. Clair’s defeat. There they found many skeletons 
and skulls yet unburied. Here he built a fort which he named Ft. Re- 
covery, expressing his determination to recover all that had been lost. 
Then instead of continuing northwest to Kekionga, he turned north- 
east and marched to the Auglaise river, and to the place where that 
stream joins the Maumee. There he built another fort which he named 
Defiance, which signified a defiant attitude to the Indians, to their 
British helpers and to all enemies of the United States. He sent our 
word to the Indian chiefs that he would meet them and talk over terms 
of peace. But encouraged by the British, and by former victories won 


by Little Turtle, the Indian chiefs refused, though they were encour- 
aged by that great chief of Eel River to make peace. 

General Wayne now crossed to the north side of Maumee and 
moved to the battle. The Indians held a council of war, accused Little 
Turtle of cowardice, and selected Blue Jacket for their commander. 
Gen. Wayne moved down the Maumee to within ten miles of the 
mouth. There at a place called Fallen Timbers, Gen. Wayne inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon the Indian tribes, August 20, 1794. The British 
friends of the Indians at Fort Miami, just across the river did not dare 
give help to the Indians, although General Wayne dared them to do so. 
With the Indians fleeing to their villages, and the British refusing to 
fight, Gen. Wayne led his army back along the Maumee, destroying 
villages and cornfields for a width of fifty miles. From Fort Defiance, 
he continued the march to Kekionga, which he destroyed and erected a 
fort, which in harmony with a suggestion of Col. Hamtramck, was 
called Fort Wayne, Oct. 1794. Thus was fulfilled a dream of Presi- 
dent George Washington in having established this strong outpost of 
civilization. 

After this very decisive victory over the Indians, Gen. Wayne 
sent Out an invitation to the chiefs to meet him at Greenville the next 
summer to arrange terms of peace. Many tribes were represented at 
that great council by their greatest chiefs. But by far the greatest of 
all the chiefs was Little Turtle, the great chief of Eel River. Next to 
Gen. Wayne, he was without question the greatest personality at the 
council. One of the speeches he made during the conference shows him 
to have been an orator of power. He pleaded with Gen. Wayne not to 
take away from his people the land which the Great Spirit had given 
them. But Gen. Wayne was obdurate. By his terms, the Indians ceded 
to the Americans two-thirds of the state of Ohio, a slice of the present 
state of Indiana, and a few small cessions at places which the Ameri- 
cans could fortify to their advantage. After all the other chiefs had 
signed the treaty, Little Turtle took the pen, turned away his face as 
he made his mark, saying, “I have been the last to sign this treaty; I 
will be the last to break it’; and he never did. This was in August, 
L/o> 

Gen. Wayne was very much impressed with the dignity and abil- 
ity of our Eel River chief. He suggested that it would be well if Little 
Turtle would visit the great white father, the president of the United 
States. The Eel River chief accepted the suggestion, and with William 
Wells, his son-in-law, he visited Philadelphia, shortly before 
Washington’s term of office expired. Pres. Washington received him 
with all kindness and honor. He gave him a sword, the highest military 
honor he could bestow. He gave him a medal of peace, which Little 
Turtle ever thereafter wore suspended from his neck. Washington al- 
so arranged with Gilbert Stuart, the great American portrait painter, to 
make a picture of this Indian chief from Eel River. Many famous per- 
sons met him, invited him to their homes and honored him in many 
ways. Some men of wealth and influence urged him to make his home 
in Philadelphia, but he very wisely refused saying that he would not 
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The upper picture shows the site of Little Turtle’s village on Eel River 
five miles east of Columbia City. The lower picture is a more distant view 
showing the bend in the river. 


know how to live in such an environment, but would be much more at 
home on the banks of his native Eel River. 


This, however, was not to be the last visit that our great chief 
made to the capital of the United States. He made a visit to see Presi- 
dent John Adams concerning the welfare of his people. He was much 
disturbed over the liquor traffic carried on by certain white men 
among the Indians. He said that whiskey had killed more of his people 
than all wars and diseases together. He was also much interested in 
agriculture. He told his people that since the white man had defeated 
them, they could no longer expect to make their living by hunting, 
but must learn the art of agriculture. 


EXPERIMENT IN AGRICULTURE 


When Thomas Jefferson became president at the new capital, 
the city of Washington, Little Turtle would see him too. Accompanied 
by his foster-son and secretary, William Wells, he made the trip east 
near the close of the year 1801. In Baltimore they stopped to attend a 
meeting of the Quakers, who had given some aid to the Indians. He 
told these Friends about his purpose of going to Washington to get 
protection tor his people from the liquor traffic, and to secure some 
help in teaching his people agriculture. At this meeting he made one 


of his most eloquent addresses, which was reported by Gerard Hopkins, 
who had learned the new art of shorthand. The Friends were much 
impressed by this Eel River chief from the west. In a resolution they 
supported his purposes and asked President Jefferson and Congress to 
grant his requests. They also sent a committee with Little Turtle to 
add influence to his requests. 

President Jefferson received him kindly and was in sympathy 
with his requests. Congress acted favorably. In January, 1802, a law 
was passed giving the president power to suppress the liquor trade 
among the Indians. President Jefferson acted promptly and great good 
resulted to the Red Men by the act. Little Turtle returned to his Eel 
River home greatly pleased by what he had accomplished. Congress had 
appropriated $15,000 to help introduce agriculture among the In- 
dians. 


Little Turtle, however, soon discovered that more than money and 
tools were needed. They needed a teacher. So again he turned to his 
friends, the Quakers. In September, 1803, he and the Potawatomi 
chief, Five Medals, who lived on the Elkhart River, wrote a letter to 
the Quakers of Baltimore, asking for some one to be sent to teach 
his people how to farm. This letter came before the Friends Yearly 
Meeting in Balimore in February, 1804. They responded at once by ap- 
pointing a young man, Philip Dennis, to go at once to help the Indians 
plant their spring crops. Two older men, Gerard Hopkins and George 
Ellicott, were appointed to go with Dennis on his far western mission. 
The three left Baltimore on February 24, 1804. A member of Pres. 
Jefferson’s cabinet, Henry Dearborn, was so interested in the venture 
that the day before the three Friends left Baltimore he rode on horse- 
back from Washington, forty miles, to give the missicnaries a letter ot 
introduction and recommendation to the commander in charge of 
Fort Wayne. ; 

The trip to the west took forty days, from Feb. 24 to April 1. 
The route took the travelers through some of the pioneer settlements, 
especially the pioneer Quaker settlements on the way. Gerard Hopkins 
kept a daily record of their experience. This diary is most interesting 
and very valuable. Years afterward it was published in a booklet form. 
Only a few copies exist today. They would be very hard to find and 
very expensive, if one could buy a copy at all. 

The pilgrimage arrived at Fort Wayne on April 1. Shortly after- 
ward they were invited to dine at the home of William Wells. Little 
Turtle was a guest also. He seemed to be interested in many in the east. 
He inquired about many things and especially about many of his 
friends whom he had met on various trips. The Quaker diary writer 
tells of the fine impressions our Eel River chief made upon the party. 

The matter of most importance was the location of a farm on 
which to teach the Indians agriculture. Little Turtle was very careful 
not to offend his brother chiefs, but waited for their advice. Finally 
they decided that it should be at the site of an old Indian village, 
about two miles west of the present town of Andrews, Indiana, on the 
Wabash river. The Quakers set out to find this place, with an Indian 
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guide. Hopkins. described the route so clearly that even today it can be 
followed easily and the place located. There they planned their work, 
and built a small house for Dennis, the teacher of agriculture for the 
Indians. The Quaker committee returned to the east by the way of 
Fort Wayne, Toledo and Lake Erie. 

Dennis proceeded with his work during the spring and summer, 
and was quite successful in raising good crops. This was the first agri- 
culture school in Indiana, in fact it was the first effort west of the Al- 
legheny Mountains to teach agriculture. Some of the Indians were 
good students, but most of them would rather hunt than use the hoe. 
Little Turtle, however, was much interested and soon became a farmer 
of much activity at his village on Eel River. The next year a govern- 
ment agent at Fort Wayne reported that Little Turtle had fenced in 
a hundred acres and was raising good crops and stock. It is most inter- 
esting that our Eel River chief, once a good fighter and a great hunter, 
should see that the great need of the Indian was to learn to farm and 
he himself lead the way in learning the art of agriculture. Little Turtle 
spent the last years of his life very active in many things and with 
honor and credit to himself. He attended most of the treaty councils. 
Here his work was often difficult. He kept the peace he had made with 
Gen. Wayne at Greenville. He urged his Indians to do the same. Some- 
times they accused him of selling out to the United States government. 
At the same time he was interested in the welfare of his people, and 
often had to oppose the designs of dishonest traders and politicians, 
who would cheat the Indian out of everything. 
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The site of the old fortifications at the Eel River Trading Post near 
Little Turtle’s Village. The man in the picture is Charles More, of Fort 
Wayne whose grandfather was a soldier in Gen. Wayne’s army and handed 
down much information about Little Turtle. 


EEL RIVER TRADING POST 


The United States government built for our Eel River chief a 
good house at the Eel River Trading post, two miles above his native 
village on Eel River. Here he lived in ease and sometimes in luxury. 
While he totally abstained from hard liquor, he did like to eat. He 
had a negro servant, or slave, who provided for him the best. This 
Eel River Trading post was located on a hill at the place where Eel 
River could be used to float pirogues and the larger canoes going west. 
It could be well fortified and defended. To this day may be seen 
the outline of the old rampart built to defend it. To this place hunt- 
ers and traders would bring their furs and store them until they could 
be carried across the portage to Fort Wayne. It should be noted that 
the Eel River Valley was a great hunting region, noted for fur bear- 
ing animals of all kinds. Little Turtle knew this region well for he 
liked to hunt. The largest Miami Town in this valley was Ken-na-pe- 
com-a-qua, seven miles up the river from where it empties into the 
Wabash, about two miles west of the present town of Hoovers. To 
this town, the great chief of the Miamis frequently made visits, travel- 
ing by boat on the Kenapocomoco, or riding along its shores on a pony. 
So we can readily imagine that our Eel River chief often crossed the 
present site of North Manchester, or Manchester as it was at first 
called. For Manchester means “‘a camp of men.” Perhaps Little Turtle, 
in counsel with Chief Charley of Wabash, kept an Indian camp at the 
mouth of Pony Creek to watch the Potawatomi Indians, who had a 
considerable village on the north side of the river where the College 
Kenapocomoco Athletic field is now located. As a matter of history, 
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the powerful Potawatomi had pushed the Miami southward in Indiana, 
but they never got across Eel River nor east of the Blue River. Here 
and there on the north side of Eel River, there were Potawatomi vil- 
lages, but on the south side, not far away there would be a Miami vil- 
lage or encampment to guard their territory. The largest of these was 
two miles south of what is now Columbia City. State Road 9 goes 
through this historic place, though few travelers or even residents of 
Whitley county know of it. Here a triangular piece of ground called 
the Island containing a hundred acres or more, and bounded by Eel 
River on the north, Mud Creek on the south and a former swamp on 
the east, forms a natural stronghold easily defended. Here Little Turtle 
kept a Miami guard of some size ready at all times to attack the Pota- 
watomi if they should endeavor to invade the lands of the Miami. 
While Little Turtle spent most of his time at his government 
built home at the Eel River Trading Post, he spent much time at Fort 
Wayne. Here lived his son-in-law, William Wells, who had married 
Sweet Breeze, the only daughter of the great chief. Here too he met 
government agents and prominent men of the nation. But he is known 
to have made trips to the capitals of Kentucky and Ohio in the inter- 
ests of his people, especially pleading that white traders be not per- 
mitted to sell liquor to the Indians. Wherever he went he attracted by 
his dignity and bearing. He is known as the pioneer temperance 
worker of Indiana and of the nation. We have seen how he was a pi- 
oneer in agriculture education. Another remarkable fact should be re- 
corded. When he was in Washington City in 1802 to see President 
Jefferson, he heard of vaccination, then a new thing. He well knew 
that small pox was the most terrible disease known to plague the 1n- 
dian. He was interested in anything that would prevent it. He had 
himself vaccinated; and learned how to do it himself. When he re- 
turned from the east he brought some vaccine with him and began 


The picture at the left shows Eel River at the northwest corner of the 
Post. To this place boats would come to unload their furs. The picture at 
the right shows the back side of the same embankment. 
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vaccinating his Miami Indians on Eel River and the Wabash. So in 
addition to all his other achievements, he seems to have been the first 
health officer in Indiana. 

When the great Shawnee Chief Tecumseh, encouraged by the 
British, endeavored to form a confederacy of Indian Tribes against the 
United States, Little Turtle opposed him. He urged his Miamis to have 
nothing to do with Tecumseh or the Prophet. Few, if any Miamis 
were in the battle of Tippecanoe. They would not cooperate with Te- 
cumseh when he met representatives of twelve tribes near Peru in May 
1812. Little Turtle could not attend this council. He was sick at his 
home at the Eel River Trading Post. In July of that year he died at 
the home of William Wells in Fort Wayne to which place he had gone 
to get medical treatment. He was buried with all the honors of war 
by the army and military officials stationed at Fort Wayne. Shortly 
after this, Gen. William Henry Harrison wrote to the War Depart- 
ment in glowing terms of Little Turtle and of his services to the Unit- 
ed States. His grave was discovered in the north part of Fort Wayne 
in 1912, just 100 years after his burial. With him were found some of 
the gifts presented to him by President Washington. They may now 
be seen in the Fort Wayne and Allen County museum. 

No, it is not too much for us of the Eel River Valley to say that 
our Eel River chief was the greatest Indian that ever lived. Most of 
those who would object would likely give that honor to Tecumseh. 
That famous chief never won a battle, Little Turtle defeated four 
white armies. (That may be the reason why white historians have been 
so slow giving him the honor due.) Tecumseh spent his last years try- 
ing to destroy everything American among the Indians. Little Turtle 
spent his last years trying to get his people to adopt the arts of civiliz- 
ation. He was one great pioneer in Indiana who was not born in Ohio. 
A native Hoosier, if you please. Tecumseh died in battle fighting the 
Americans. Little Turtle never broke the treaty which he signed at 
Greenville, and died in peace in the midst of his white friends. He was 
buried with the highest honors. When Indiana and the nation once 
realized the greatness of our Eel River chief, they will erect for him 
a great monument either on the banks of his native stream or at his- 
toric Fort Wayne which he truly called the Glorious Gateway to the 
West. 
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THE FAMILY OF LITTLE TURTLE 


While there has been some uncertainty about the family of Chief 
Little Turtle, the following seems quite evident. He was twice mar- 
ried. His first wife was the sister of his Indian friend, Chief Makwah. 
His second wife was chief Makwah’s daughter. By his first wife he 
had four children, of whom we have record. The names of his two 
sons were Mak-e-shen-e-quah and Kat-e-mong-wah. The latter was 
the father of Chief Coesse, for whom the town, Coesse, in Whitley 
County, was named. The Bruell family of Peru are descendants of 
Coesse. Katemongwah, after the death of his father, was killed in a 
battle with a body of soldiers under Col. Simrall at what is now 
known as Paiges Crossing, east of Columbia City. Makeshenequah, the 
older son, lived at different places along the Wabash. At one of these 
places, the Forks of the Wabash west of Huntington, a daughter was 
born whom they named Kilsoquah, meaning the “Setting Sun.” She 
was three years old when her illustrious grandfather, Little Turtle 
died at Fort Wayne in 1812. She died in 1915 at the age of 105. 
Many people living today knew her and have talked with her. Having 
a precocious memory she remembered her grandfather and told much 
about him, not only her own experience with her royal ancestor, as 
she played on his lap, but also what she heard from others when she 
was a child. Kilsoquah has given valuable information as to the lo- 
cation of the Turtle Village. In 1917, Calvin Young of Greenville, 
Ohio, wrote an interesting ac- 
count of Little Turtle. In this 
he declared that the Little Tur- 
tle Village was on Blue River 
northwest of | Churubusco. 
However this view is not sus- 
tained by careful study. There 
is much more evidence for lo- 
cating it on Eel River, five 
miles east of Columbia City. 
In 1906, some of the _ oldest 
men of Whitley county,  to- 
gether with the Whitley coun- 
ty historian, S. P. Kaler, visited 
several places in the Little Tur- 
tle country, to study data con- 
cerning these places. Among 
that number was Alexander 
More, whose grandfather knew 
Little Turtle. They ended their 
study with a visit to Kilso- 
quah, who was living at her 


KILSOQUAH with her son old home near Roanoke. She 
Anthony Revarre, Jr . was then 96 years old but 
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had a very clear memory, and was quite positive in locating 
the Turtle Village on Eel River. It would be difficult to get informa- 
tion more original or positive. 

Kilsoquah was twice married: First to an Indian named John 
Owl, who lived at Seek’s Village which lay between the Turtle Village 
and the Eel River Post. Her second husband was Anthony Revarre ef 
French and Indian descent. Only two of their children grew to ma- 
turity, Anthony Jr. and Mary. The daughter went west and became 
a teacher among the Indians. Both she and her brother had attended 
Roanoke Academy, the institution which later became Manchester 
College. Anthony remained with his mother and cared for her tend- 
erly. Their old home one mile east of Roanoke was widely known and 
many people came there to get information from this aged Indian 
princess. She could not speak English but her son would act as inter- 
preter. 

Little Turtle had a daughter by his second marriage. Her Indian 
name was Wahmangopath, meaning Sweet Breeze. She became the wife 
of the famous scout, William Wells. They had one daughter, Jane, who 
was married to John Griggs. John and Jane Griggs have had many 
descendants in and about Peru during the last century. Some of the 
family still live there. Dessie Griggs, a great-great-great granddaugh- 
ter of the chief was county nurse of Miami county for a number of 
years and later held a similar position at LaGrange, Indiana. She has 
since married. She is proud of both her white and Indian ancestors. 


MISS DESSIE GRIGGS MRS. ISABEL EVANS 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM WELLS 


More should be said about the connection of William Wells with 
Little Turtle and his family. Wells was a native of Kentucky. In 
one of the raids that Little Turtle made against the white settlements, 
the Indians set fire to the village where young William lived. He was 
brave and fought the savages with gun, stone or what ever he could 
get. The Indians might have tomahawked him, but Little Turtle, ob- 
serving his bravery ordered that he be spared. Our great Eel River 
chief brought him to his village and raised him as an Indian. There 
was a great attachment between young Wells and his foster father. 
He went with Little Turtle on his expeditions and to his battles. He 
was quite active in the massacre of St. Clair’s army on the upper Wa- 
bash in 1791, Knowing that many of the slain soldiers were from 
Kentucky, he began to think that perhaps he might have slain his own 
relatives. He talked to his foster father about it. Little Turtle, with 
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a great soul advised that he visit Kentucky and his relatives. Wells did 
so, and while there received an invitation to join Wayne’s army at 
Fort Washington. | 

William Wells then returned to his Indian father and talked it 
all over with him. Again the magnanimous chief advised that he join 
Wayne’s army. It is said that they agreed that Wells would use his 
influence with the whites to secure a just peace, while Little Turtle 
was to do a similar thing among the Indians. They parted as friends, 
tho they knew they might meet as enemies on some battleffeld. 

William Wells became one of Gen. Wayne’s most valuable scouts. 
He fought bravely on the battle field of Fallen Timbers against his 
former Indian friends. He was present at the Treaty of Greenville and 
acted as interpreter. He returned to Fort Wayne and Little Turtle and 
continued his friendly relationship with him. He strengthened this re- 
lationship by marriage first to the sister of the chief and, after her 
death, to Little Turtles only daughter, Manwangopath, Sweet Breeze. 
He was the constant companion of Little Turtle on his travels to the 
east and to the various treaty places in the west. He was for many 
years the agent of the United States government at Fort Wayne. Here, 
like his chief, he was often misunderstood, in trying to be faithful to 
the government and also to care for the best interests of his Indian 
friends. 


William Wells outlived his foster father and father-in-law by on- 
ly a few weeks. The War of 1812 was on. Tecumseh had stirred the 
Indian tribes with the determination to destroy everything American. 
William Hull had surrendered Detroit and all Michigan. He also sent 
word to the commander at Fort Dearborn, where Chicago now stands, 
to abandon that fort to the Indians and try to take the garrison and 
residents of that pioneer post to Fort Wayne. Capt. Wells was then 
stationed at Fort Wayne and when he heard of the cowardly orders of 
Gen. Hull he was alarmed. He knew of the bitter hatred of the Indians 
of the North West against the Americans. His own niece, Rebecca 
Wells, had married Nathaniel Heald, commander of Fort Dearborn. 
He was anxious for her safety as well as for all the inhabitants. He 
knew that they would have little chance to reach Fort Wayne. So. 
with forty friendly Miamis, he made forced marches through the wil- 
derness of northern Indiana and reached Fort Dearborn on August 13. 
Already Capt. Heald had arranged to carry out Gen. Hull’s orders. 
Wells pleaded in vain for the captain to disregard these orders and 
defend the fort. Capt. Heald felt that is was his duty to obey the 
orders of his superior officer. So on the morning of August 15, 1812, 
he ordered the soldiers to march out of the fort, while the women fol- 
lowed on horse back and the children were taken in a large wagon. 
Capt. Wells also followed on horseback, but he had blackened his face 
for a fight to the death, well knowing that would be his fate as well 
as the fate of most of the company. 

Although Capt. Heald had been assured of a safe conduct for his. 
people by the Potawatomi Indians, who were by far the largest tribe 
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in numbers, the Americans had not gone very far along the lake on 
what is now Michigan Avenue, until they were treacherously attack- 
ed. The soldiers fought valiantly but were soon overwhelmed by su- 
perior numbers and most of them were killed. Women were toma- 
hawked and scalped. One savage Indiana climbed onto the 
wagon where the children were and tomahawked all except 
one. Capt. Wells fought like a demon, killing seven In- 
dians before his own horse was shot down, pinning him to the 
ground. The Indians then thought to take him alive and save him for 
torture. But Capt. Wells had no idea of enduring such. When he fail- 
ed to cause them to kill him by calling them names, he called one 
young Indian a squaw. That was too much for the young brave and_ he 
sank his tomahawk into Wells head. They cut out his heart, cut it in 
pieces and ate the raw quivering meat, thereby hoping to imbibe some 
of the bravery of their slain foe. 

Thus died one of the greatest of American scouts and heroes. The 
story of his life has been told in many American histories, but per 
haps best of all in the historical novel, “When Wilderness was King” 
written by Randall Parrish. 

Wells Street in Chicago, Wells County, Indiana, and many other 
places have been named in his honor. 


STATUE OF WILLIAM WELLS 


Shown in his last fight with the Indians at Fort Dearborn, 
August 15, 1812. This statue is carved on the southwest pillar of 
the bridge on Michigan Avenue across the Chicago River. Here 
Fort Dearborn was located. 
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PIERISH > VIGLAGE, 


The Village of the Potawatomi Chief Pierish was prominently 
mentioned in the Treaty of Paradise Springs, 1826, on the Wabash 
River, where the city of Wabash now stands. It was a treaty between 
the United States and the Potawatomi Indians. At this treaty the 
Potawatomi gave up all claims to lands south of Eel River but re- 
tained title to lands north of Eel River until 1832. The Potawatomi 
invaded the Miami territory in northern Indiana but never got farther 
south than Eel River. The Miami were able to keep them on the north 
side.The Pierish Village was a Potawatomi stronghold located at the 
north end of the College Kenapocomoco Athletic Field and where the 
home of Harve Cook now stands. Old pioneers say the chief was 
buried on the north side of that house. It is thought the Miami kept 
an encampment of warriors near the mouth of Pony Creek to watch 
their Potawatomi enemies. 
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